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For Nevada’s Senior Senator, Pat McCarran --- Endorsement 


On June 19, 1950 the air line pilots endorsed Senator Pat 
McCarran of Nevada for reelection. Endorsements of this kind 
are rare. They are given only to legislators who have con- 
tributed unselfishly, creatively and constructively to the build- 
ing of air line pecan, > began and to the increasing of the 
safety of the air-travelling public, and to the betterment of the 
working conditions of the air line pilots, and all other classes 
and crafts of labor in a great new industry. 

The broad, clean pages of the record of achievements of 
Senator McCarran, since he first came to Washington on 
March 4, 1933 and took the oath of office as a member of the 
highest deliberating body in our country, speak out more 
strongly, clearly, and far more eloquently than just words. 
Senator McCarran is a tireless statesman. His achievements in 
the United States Senate are equally great for the people of 
the great state of Nevada and the nation generally; and when 
the chips are down, on the side of what is right, Senator “Pat” 
says—‘Fish or cut bait.’’ And that’s the kind of legislators and 
statesmen there’s nothing the matter with, except they’re too 
few and far between. The kind that are indispensable to the 
preservation of the freedom, the hopes and the everything of 
a great free people. 

The story of McCarran is told plainly and with complete 
earnestness in the June 19, 1950 letter of endorsement given him 
by the nation’s air line pilots—endorsing him for reelection 
to his seat in the U. S. Senate for the fourth consecutive 
six-year term. It is quoted on this page verbatim: 
“Honorable Pat McCarran June 19, 1950 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator McCarran: 

“It has come to the notice of the nation’s air line pilots that there 
will again be a primary election in Nevada on September 5, 1350. 

“During your long and enviable period of service as a United States 
Senator from Nevada, we have been privileged to be very closely 
associated with many of your activities in Washington and, particu- 
larly, those relating to aviation in all categories of flying—air line, 
civil, and military. This is not the first time the air line pilots have 
written a letter in support of your candidacy. The air pilots of this 
country have endorsed you every time you campaigned for reelection 
and they have never regretted such endorsements. Instead, they have 
been proud indeed, after reviewing your many legislative accomplish- 
ments, to have at least, in a small way, assisted you in ‘your cam- 
paigns. 

“I have before me our letter endorsing you in 1944. It was written 
August 5, 1944. I have re-read this letter and in it the following 
paragraphs appear which are as apropos today as they were then: 

‘Your door in Washington has always been wide open to the best interests of 

aviation and to labor. When I say wide open, I mean both actually and in 
another way, which is so richly reflected by your always cooperative and helping- 
hand attitude. The halls of the Senate Office Building in Washington are me 
and indifferent; and when walking down those cold and indifferent hallways, with 
problems affecting vitally the best interests of many — resting heavily on 
one’s shoulders, it is always good to see the door of Senator McCarran’s office 
standing wide open and to know that inside that doorway is a legislator with a 
heart as big as all outdoors ready and willing to fight on the side of right and 
for the common good of all of our country’s aviation and for all those who toil 
for a living in this sreat new industry. 
_ ‘You were one of two ponepe sponsors of the civil air law which brought 
into being the Air Safety Board, which brought real air safety for the first time 
on to the air lines. It brought real air safety to the pilots and to the American 
air-traveling public. This is all true and more. You never failed to come to the 
front on the right side when labor legislation was being considered and acted 
upon on Capitol Hill in Washington. You fought in all these battles so long and 
tensely that at times your health was temporarily threatened and you had to stop 
to rest. 

‘While you were always in the forefront where National problems were being 
considered, you were never unmindful of the best interests of the state you rep- 
resented—the preat State of Nevada. 

‘I am reminded of many more things which you have done—the little human 
things that a United States Senator can do for the ordinary man and woman in 
the street. Your door was never closed to him or to her, and it would indeed be 
a sad blow—an irreparable blow—to your state, to your country and to all of its 
aviation—in all its branches, both military and commercial—and to all of labor, 
if you were not returned to your seat in the United States Senate, which return 
you so richly deserve and so abundantly earned. 

‘This endorsement is given you unsolicited and in the deepest of earnestness 
and genuine sincerity. 
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‘Thank you a million times for everything you have done for aviation, for 
labor, and for the air line pilots, and we are certain that you will be returned 
forthwith to your seat in the United States Senate.’ 

“These words are as true today as they were then and even more 
so. You have been an unfailing friend of labor and have stood 
staunchly by labor’s side in every crisis and in all its battles, which 
have been numerous. You have evidenced and exercised a brand of 
democracy and tolerance in the best interest of the working people 
of our country that is unequalled, because when others give only lip 
service, ‘you get results by cutting red tape and getting the job done. 
The pattern of direct action procedure is also reflected strongly in 
your office staff, and it is always a pleasure for the laboring man 
and his representatives who visit your office to receive your helping 
hand, often needed and needed quickly. 

“None of the many moves that are constantly being made by the 
special privilege boys will find a friend in you, Senator Pat McCar- 
ran of Nevada. You have always been a champion against bureau- 
cracy and hypocrisy in government. Your straightforward approach 
against all things that are bad in government is an inspiration. It 
reflects a pattern of action that can be regarded only with admiration. 

“The air line pilots of this country, including all of those flying 
American flag lines, both nationally and around the world to nearly 
all foreign countries, are happy and pleased indeed to once again 
be privileged to endorse you to the high office of a United States 
Senator from Nevada, and we give you this endorsement of our own 
free will and without any solicitation whatsoever and with the deep- 
est earnestness, frankness, directness, and genuine sincerity. 

“Because of your splendid record in public office as a God-fearing 
and highly respected member of the highest deliberating body in our 
country, the United States Senate, we are confident that your con- 
stituency will return you to that office with a greater plurality than 
you have enjoyed at any time in the past as a well-earned reward and 
in the interest of all the good people of the great State of Nevada. 

‘“‘With all good wishes, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 

AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
/s/ David L. Behncke 

David L. Behncke, President” 








Rew. US. Pal. Off.: 
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“NOW, DON’T FLY FASTER THAN SOUND—WE 
WANT TO TALK!” 


—From Chicago Tribune 
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at it takes—the know-how to get the air 
afety and military transporting job done 

tomorrow but today, NOW, is what 
team,’’ Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada 
he air line pilots, is famous for. 


lay our country has the greatest air line 
I rk in the world, both nationally and 
i iationally, and the pilots, mechanics, and 
: her classes and crafts of highly trained 
11 iighly specialized technicians are a ter- 
rif isset to the national defense. All these 


tl s were made possible only because of 
tl ir-sighted wisdom and statesmanship of 
> or McCarran, father of the Civil Aero- 
n s Act of 1938. There is probably no 


mi important part of this law than the fol- 
le + 


. to maintain and continue the develop- 
ment of air transporta- 
tion to the extent and 
of the character and 
quality required for the 
commerce of the United 
States, the Postal Serv- 
ice, and the national de- 
fense.”’ 

Under this Act, which, 
in 1938, under the able 
sponsorship of Senator 
McCarran, became the 
law of the land, the air 
line pilots and the air 
carrier companies _fur- 
nished the first and the 
most vital air transpor- 
tation in World War II. 
They pioneered a global 
web of military air lines 
to all of the battle fronts 
of democracy, without 
which the war would 
have gone on months 
longer — perhaps years, 
with its attendant high 
cost in American lives and dollars. These 
same war-blazed air lines are now our na- 
tion's skyways of peace—its best machinery 
of international relations. It has been spoken, 
and wisely, that one good air line, extending 
to and through foreign countries, accom- 
plishes more good in six months in good in- 
ternational relations than a stiff suspicion- 
creating diplomatic corps can accomplish in 
as many years. 

That is the first chapter of the story of 
“the team,’’ Senator McCarran and the air 
line pilots in World War II. Now for the 
second chapted. On June 25, 1950, Godless 
communism, bloody aad vicious, represent- 
ing unmistakably the greatest threat against 
free men, marched across the 38th par- 
allel in Korea, with blazing guns. And who 
were again right in there from the first day 
transporting the first and the most men and 
military supplies to the battle fronts of our 
embattled G.I.s? It was the air line pilots 
who for the second time, all in one short 
decade, proved that Senator McCarran was 
right when he wrote in his bill—‘ ... to 
maintain and continue the development of air 
transportation to the extent and of the char- 
acter and quality required for the commerce 
of the United States, the Postal Service, and 
the national defense.’’ When the Communists 
will be driven back over the 38th parallel in 
Korea and their war-making potential de- 
stroyed, is presently purely conjecture. It 
may take a long, hard war, it may be short, 
but nevertheless costly in men and materials, 
but it will end in victory for the United Na- 
tions, and again will be written another proud 
page for the achievements of the air line 
pilots and our country’s air line transporta- 
fom as the greatest of all auxiliaries for the 
defense of our democracy. 


McCARRAN 


American air line transportation is far flung 
and swift. It can swing into action instantly. 
When war strikes and there is time-consum- 
ing planning, the air line pilots climb into 
their cockpits and take off for troubled areas. 
They begin at once their vital air-hauling job 
so posedniy to victory and getting there 

“fustest with the mostest,”’ the famous battle 
winning formula laid down by Civil War Gen- 
eral Nathan B. Forrest—a formula that is 
even more vital today because the Commu- 
nists don’t declare war. They strike like 
snakes from ambush and time is of the es- 
sence for successful defense. 


(TOP) 1940—Yes, ‘‘the team,’”’ Senator Mc- 
Carran and the air line pilots, have been at 
it a long time. They have learned that it is 
the long, hard pull that wins. Here they are 
shown together at one of their planning con- 
ferences in 1940—ten years ago. Senator Mc- 
Carran knows that the men in the cockpit 
know air line transportation, and with their 
advice and counsel there is no lost motion. 
Problems are pin-pointed and solved by cor- 
rect direct action. (L. to r.) Rear: Scroggins 
(PCA), Rodieck (MCA), Young (EAL), Hop- 
kins (C&S), and Van Alstyne (PCA). Middle: 
Crisfield (PCA), Ledbetter (AA), Elsmore 
(WAE), Little (UAL), Hamilton, ALPA 
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Farmer Trent Photographs Saucer 
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Much has been said and written about fly- 
ing saucers but it remained for Paul Trent, a 
MeMinnville, Oregon, farmer, to evidence suf- 
ficient presence of mind to actually photo- 
graph one of the things. Farmer Paul Trent 
said he took the highly interesting photo- 
graphs reproduced on this page after his wife 
sighted the disc. Trent said, ‘‘The thing was 
moving slowly’”’ enabling him to take the pic- 
tures. Then after snapping the first one, the 
saucer moved a little, he reported, but he was 
able to get one more photograph. Then, he 
said, it suddenly picked up much speed and 
vanished ‘in no time at all.’’ He said the 
disc produced no flame or trail of vapor 
smoke or gas and was silent. Trent said the 
photos were taken May 11, 1950, but he failed 
te say anything about it. Later he told re- 
porters, ‘“‘You know you hear so much talk 
about these things. I didn’t believe all that 
talk about flying saucers before but now I 
have other ideas.’’ Trent said he was in the 
kitchen when his wife sighted the flying disc, 
and he ran for his camera, dashed outside and 
took the pictures. He estimated the thing to 
be about 30 feet in diameter and resembled 
an inverted soup dish, Congratulations, Farm- 
er Trent, at least you have something to 
prove that you weren’t just seeing things. 





Washington Representative, and Smith (PCA). 
Front: Roe (TWA), Mills (Braniff), Senator 
Pat McCarran, Behncke, President ALPA, and 
Luethi (NWA). 

(BOTTOM) 1950—The same ‘‘team.’’ Some 
faces have changed and time has etched its 
marks, but age and time both spell experi- 
ence, for which there can be no substitute. 
It spells out clearly that the basic concepts 
laid down in McCarran’s Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 proved correct in World War II and 
are again proving correct today in the Com- 
munist war in Korea. (L, to r.) Standing: 
Larsen (AAL), Montgomery (NWA), Pinckley 
(AAA), Anderson (NWA), Schaefer (AAA), 
Hardin (USAF), Behncke (ALPA), Wood 
(EAL), O'Donnell (Capital), Smith (Capital), 
Babbitt (EAL). 

(INSET, LOWER LEFT) Here is a truly 
interesting group (L. to R.) W. T. (Slim) 
Babbitt. Senator Pat McCarran, General Tom 
Hardin, David L. Behncke, J. E. Wood, study- 
ing the map of our international air lines on 
the other side of the world, 7,000 miles away. 
General Hardin is a charter member of ALPA, 
presently on active duty with the Air Force. 
He was formerly ALPA’s first First Vice- 
President. He served, too, as the first pilot 
member of the first independent Air Safety 
Board. EAL Captain Jerry Wood is ALPA’s 
present-day First Vice-President, twice elect- 
ed without opposition, and that speaks for 
itself. EAL Captain ‘‘Slim’’ Babbitt is a Re- 
gional Vice-President of ALPA in the Miami 
area, with a long record of achievement in 
one of the Association's most troubled zones. 
His wise counsel and ready help has been a 
mainstay in solving the numerous problems 
and controveries that have arisen in his re- 
gion; and, incidentally, there is where Na- 
tional Airlines is billeted. 
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This aerial view shows Kimpo Airport near Seoul, which was overrun by the in- 
vading North Korean troops in the early days of the war. Now that U.S.-U.N. troops 
have stopped trading space for time and have started the long pull back up the 
peninsula, we can look forward to the day when American planes will again be taking 
off from Kimpo in support of the fight of the Republic of South Korea to regain 


its freedom. 





Single Row Lights 


CAA Lighting Specialist James F. 
Angier recently told the International 
Air Transport Association that the CAA 
will have installed 17 single-row ap- 
proach lighting systems before the end 
of the year. About the CAA’s un- 
economical, confusing slope-line system, 
Mr. Angier was understandably reticent. 

He expressed the vague hope that 
additional installations of the CAA’s 
slope-line system would be made during 
the year. 

Additional information about’ the 
CAA’s single row installations was con- 
tained in a telegram from Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator D. W. Rentzel in 


which he said: 

“Three single row ladder systems using 
new type fixtures are in operation, one 
at Newark, 2800 feet long, one at Chi- 
cago Midway, 1200 feet long, and one at 
Indianapolis, 2500 feet long.” 


The catch is that, as yet, none of these 
configurations is in strict compliance 
with all the specifications of the Air Line 
Pilots Association’s approved pattern 
specifications. 


The top question is, when and where 
will we see installed real air line pilot 
recommended single-row approach lights, 
and will it be before next winter’s bad 
weather, or are we still listening to CAA 
Aouble talk? 





ON THE TARGET Demonstrating the aviation know-how and pin-point accu- 


racy that will win the war in Korea, planes of the Fifth 
Air Force immobilized these two bridges across the Han River southwest of Seoul with 
well-directed bombs. While ground troops started the push back, Air Force planes 
took on the essential task of destroying the long supply lines of the Red Koreans. 
And all too late, the “gooks” will learn that Bloody Joe’s boys will stand behind their 


backs until their front sides cave in. 


‘ 





General Kuter Says— 


Major General Laurence S. Kuter of 
the Military Air Transport Service had 
considerable to say on April 20, 1950, at 
an SAE National Aeronautical meeting 
in New York on the subject of air line 
transportation as an ausiliary to mili- 
tary air transportation in time of war. 
Hardly had the ink dried on the Gen- 
eral’s manuscript when the power-bloat- 
ed Reds marched across the 38th parallel 
and the fat was on the fire—but good. 
And, as usual, who is doing the air haul- 
ing ?—the air lines and the air line pilots, 
of course. Following are the highlights 
from General Kuter’s remarks: 

“The military no longer consider air 
transport only as a handy means of 
remedying error or plugging gaps. Rec- 
ognizing the fact that the military trans- 
port provides a faster solution and an 
infinitely more flexible means of mili- 
tary transportation than the escort 
wagon, the daily train or the supply ship, 
the transport airplane has come into its 
own as an essential element in modern 
logistics. 

“While the military recognize the re- 
quirements for further development in 
technique, they have the vision and are 
prepared to exploit the potentials of air 
transportation if, and when, there is vol- 
ume and capacity that can be exploited. 

“The bright light that can lie ahead 
for the future military planners with re- 
gard to air transport, I must conclude, 
lies considerably further ahead than 
1955. Military air transport planning for 
1955 for strategic airlift in great volume 
must be based upon the facts of existing 
aircraft types. I am convinced military 
air transport planning for 1955 will not 
be made on the basis of the availability 
of a measurable proportion of jet trans- 
ports. 


“Military planning for 1955 must take 
into consideration the airlift potential of 
all of the four-engine transports of all 
of the civil air carriers of the United 
States. 


“Operational factors show that more 
than 50 per cent of the four-engine civil 
fleet could be made theoretically avail- 
able to the military on D-day and within 
one week almost 95 per cent. Their 
maintenance facilities are capable of 1C0 
per cent expansion, a most important 
factor in support of our combined air 
transport operations. 

“As far as military plans are con- 
cerned, we want to see a lot more flying 
by jet bombers before hoping for sub- 
stantial quantities of jet transports. We 
are not laying military plans on any pre- 
sumption that the economics of air 
transport will support a measurable pro- 
portion of jet transportation until some 
time after 1955. 

“The President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion three years ago determined that the 
soundest way to build up a pool of cargo 
planes for an emergency is to develop a 
cargo plane that can operate on a profit- 
able basis. 

“When the shippers can buy airlift at 
between 7 and 8 cents per ton mile, new 
markets will be reached which will sup- 
port substantial increases in quantity of 
available American airlift. In this field 
I believe that turbo-prop offers great 
promise. 

“Military planning must be based on 
fact rather than hope. The future for 
the next five years is limited by the lack 
of preparation in the last five years. 

“When we fly on a large scale in 
peacetime our war plans can be geared 
to flying speeds.” 
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| ALPA FCU Financial and Statistical 
Report of May 31, 1950 


BALANCE SHEET 


i Assets 
| )ANS: No. Amount 
j urrent and less than 2 months 
| Ee er ere are 326 $136,948.07 
} Jelinquent 2 months to 
SR ois fh caiedicic cic paenuce 4 2,679.53 
ounts Receivable ............ 144.98 
ib aging Rhee eaekiewadieseunaites 27,920.74 
Wa EI 65 5G ine ons iv einen 10.00 
MN TRE 5. acon sins estore ice 50.00 
Be MNES oa uie'g a xhdipwwuiex 106,776.57 
; feral Savings & Loan Shares. . 30,000.00 
{Interest Purchased on Bonds.... 610.44 
Furniture, Fixtures and 
ORR Oar 2,819.89 
epaid Loan Insurance......... 352.88 
WOE sb resin dente des 330 $308,313.10 
: Liabilities 
SHAG 6 i:iencavidoaosenaassanuane $302,646.67 
Reserve for Bad Loans......... 1,590.85 
Undivided Profits .............. 891.66 
Profit a0 TOG: «......0.0560s000005 3,183.92 
f | SE ee eT Sa $308,313.10 


STATEMENT OF INCOME & EXPENSE 
(Year to Date) 


Income 
Suterent ote TOA oc i ov ccdeccdceccscced $5,965.04 
' Income from Investments.............. 91.16 
ere 12.67 
WOME, sik caileedeasesasucaa $6,068.87 
Expenses 
Stationery and Supplies................ $ 302.02 
Educational Expense 49.82 





Borrowers’ Insurance 
Depreciation of Furn., Fix. 

DOE MENS: 6 Sits se hacencrn awa saauurdiadie 256.35 
Miscellaneous General 
ALPA Reimbursement 


331.65 


245.11 
re ee 1,700.00 


WOO h00cs0e-sssseens%eod $2,884.95 
OE BE iid 2 0 ininssncsedrinasoaad $3,183.92 
Statistical Information 
Number of Members May 31, 1950.... 1,448 
i Number of Potential Members....... 8,620 
Loans Made Since Organization 
ees err 654 
Loans Made Since Organization 
fe at errs eee $313,331.03 


ALPA FCU as of today has 1,562 members. 
Its growth and benefits are phenomenal. 
The quick way to become a member is to 
write to Headquarters and enclose 25 cents 
for the membership fee and $5.00 for one 
share in the Credit Union and thereby be- 
come eligible for economic loans to buy 
that new car or establish a systematic 
savings plan. 


Join ALPA FCU NOW 
The goal—“Every ALPA member an 
ALPA FCU member.” 














PASS THE AMMO 


Praise the Lord and pass the ammuni- 
tion—and in this case the ammo happens 
to be 20 mm. ammunition belts. T/Sgt. 
G. W. Janke and other Marine ground 
crewmen load the belts into an F4U 
fighter plane as Marine Squadron 312 
readies for transfer to the Korean battle. 


Jung, 1950 








—Acme 


We wonder how he explains the very red star on the heap of wreckage pictured 
here. Perhaps it’s all in accordance with Stalin’s twisted code: TOP IS BOTTOM, 
BLACK IS WHITE, FAR IS NEAR, DAY IS NIGHT; BIG IS LITTLE, HIGH IS LOW, 
COLD IS HOT AND YES IS NO. Here is the first Russian-made Yak shot down in 
the Korean war. It didn’t take many such incidents to convince the Red Koreans 
that discretion was the better part of valor. Result—American planes quickly gained 
the mastery of the skies over Korea. The downed plane’s marking is seen clearly. 
The only difference between this marking and that of Russian planes is that the Red 
Koreans have a circle around their big red star. 





ALPA Fights for 
Mid-West Pilots 


There’s another green marker on the 
map that ALPA’s Council Coordinator, 
Scruggs A. Colvin, keeps in his office. 
That marker represents Local Council 
No. 104. 

The story of that new marker begins 
with a brazen assault on the standards 
of air line pilots set forth in Decision 83 
of the National Labor Board in 1934 and 
later incorporated into the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. That assault was 
contained in a petition to the CAB by 
Mid-West Airlines asking for exemption 
from Section 401 (L) (1) of the Act. 

The petition said, in effect, that Mid- 
West pilots should continue getting $300 
per month for 70 hours of flying. To 
this attempt to turn the clock back to 
the dark days of the early thirties, 
ALPA’s answer was quick and positive. 
ALPA’s complaint resulted in a CAB de- 
cision on June 8, 1950, to hold hearings 
to determine whether or not Mid-West 
was violating the Civil Aeronautics Act 
and whether the air line should be or- 
dered to cease and desist from such vio- 
lations. ALPA charged that such viola- 
tions covered a period in excess of eight 
months and that the pilots involved 
should be fully compensated for this en- 
tire period. 

At the time, the Mid-West pilots 
were not members of the Association. 
However, when any air line, organ- 
ized or not, trics to undermine the 
solid structure of pilots’ minimum 
working conditions and rates of com- 
pensation, it becomes ALPA’s busi- 
ness. 

It was a lesson that was clear to any 
man who flies, and it was clear enough 
to the Mid-West pilots for them to invite 
Council Coordinator Colvin to Omaha, 


Nebraska, to organize them into a coun-. 


cil. Thirteen of the 14 pilots for this 
certificated feeder line joined up—which 
must make that lone “free rider” feel 


awfully lonesome. The line’s chief pilot, 
Millard W. Taylor, and assistant chief 
pilot, Howard H. Engstrom, are both 
former members of ALPA. 

The new council got off to a flying 
start by choosing Keith W. Sharer and 
Everett J. Taylor chairman and vice- 
chairman, respectively. 

Mid-West operates eight Cessna 190’s 
in the area bounded by Minneapolis, Des 
Moines, and North Platte—and business 
potential is causing the carrier to in- 
vestigate the possibility of twin-engine 
aircraft. The latest marker on ALPA’s 
map brings the total number of air lines 
represented to 37. 


WOUNDED An American fighter 


pilot is helped from 
his B-26 after successfully completing 
his mission against a Red Korean target. 
The wounded pilot is Second Lt. David 
O. Stengall, of Kingston, Tenn. Helping 
him from his plane are Lt. Henry Van 
DePol and Lt. Charles M. Coin. Lt. Sten- 
gall was one of the first of our air fight- 
ers to be hit aloft in the queer blood- 
hungry, Russian-sponsored war that we 
didn’t start but will finish. 
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It all looks easy but—and building just another building 
isn’t difficult. It is almost as easy as piling up rocks but to 
build a good building, well, that’s a horse of a different shade. 
Building a modern building that is at least 10 years ahead of 
its time is another story too. There is no model, no plan, and 
the entire job is one of creativeness. In building this kind of a 
building, deadlines are truly a mockery. The most conservative 
estimate invariably results in a projection of at least one-third 
more time than estimated. Few people realize that to build a 
building means to begin by driving a first stake in a prairie, 
and if it is raining or snowing or the ground is frozen, it is 
even difficult to drive the said stake. First comes the founda- 
tion, a hole in the ground that can, and usually does, fill with 
rain or snow. Then there must be a roof and before there can 
be a roof there must be walls and when all this is complete, 
there must be many thousands of inside parts, modern, auto- 
matic—all complicated installations. Everything must be ac- 
curate. A modern building is almost as intricate to construct 
as a modern airplane. When it is done, most of this toggle 
is concealed. But the way it is done is the difference between 
a good and a bad building and the difierence between prac- 
tically zero maintenance costs with a good building and main- 
tenance and repair costs that, with a bad building, never end. 
Here are more pictures of ALPA’s new Headquarters Building 
in the making. 

President Behncke inspects the construction daily. He has 
two Headuarters assistants, Messrs. Connors and Linnert, care- 
fully trained to take some of the load of the endless inspection 
and directing of the numerous crafts working on the Building. 
Linnert is a graduate Aeronautical Engineer with pends = wear = 
practical experience. Connors is a trained detail man. In addi- 
tion, there is the architect, Mr. Rapp, who comes from a long 
string of architects. He says, “In our family there have al- 
ways been architects, and in fact, if there was to be a Rapp 
generation without architects, the family would be in disgrace.” 
Then there is the general Contractor and construction boss, 
Mr. Rosen, with 20 years of experience in the building busi- 
ness and all the many sub-contractors and their supervisors. 
George, the electrician, able, conscientious, and a clever crafts- 
man. Bill, the highly specialized steel man. There is George, 
the steamfitter boss, and Paul, the plumber foreman, and many 
others, all top men in their line. It’s interesting to try to 
name them all. Riveters, stone workers, stone setters, brick- 
layers, aluminum workers, window experts, glazers, ornamental 
iron workers, sewer and drainage specialists, terrazzo designers 
and fitters, partition specialists, lighting experts, curtain man- 
ufacturers, elevator hoist craftsmen, concrete finishers, paint- 































HEADACHES.--A BUILDING 


ers, welders, air conditioning specialists and 
craftsmen, plus all the many specialty shops 
and crafts that furnish various jigs and de- 
vices that come on the job prefabricated— 
built ready to install. Everything must be 
fitted accurately so it will go together and 
be strong and sturdy. The building is prac- 
tically 100 per cent automatic. The machine 
room in the basement is an amazing mass of 
pipes, fittings, cooling and heating apparatus, 
motors, rheostats, thousands of feet of in- 
tegral electrical wiring conduits, all of which 
must be planned and designed on blueprints 
and built on the job or in the shops and 
factories throughout the country. 

That, in brief, is the construction story of 
ALPA’s first international Headquarters 
Building. 


PHOTO 1. A daily early morning inspec- 
tion scene, (1. to r.) David L. Behncke, Mau- 
rice Connors, and sheet metal worker. 

PHOTO 2. The are welder, Bill Esau. 

PHOTO 3. The air conditioner, Patrick 
Eder. 

PHOTO 4. The painter, Patrick Welliver. 

PHOTO 5. Sheet metal workers, Earl Zeem 
and Roman Tanka. 

PHOTO 6. Window frame craftsman, Henry 
Leik, working under the watchful eye of a 
representative of the sub-contractor. A 

When will it be finished? Around the first 
of 1951. 


FREERIDERS 
NEMESIS 


ALPA is fighting side by side with the 
Railroad Brotherhoods to push a bill 
through Congress that will permit 
carriers and unions, coming under the 
Railway Labor Act, to bargain for union 
shops and a checkoff of union dues by 
the employer. 

The Brotherhoods sponsored the com- 
panion measures—H. R. 7789 and S. 3295 
—and ALPA strongly endorsed the bills 
in letters to Congressman Robert Cros- 
ser, Chairman of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, and 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

In those letters, President Behncke 
wrote: 

“The railway and air line employees 
have long been denied privileges which 
are permissive in other labor legislation. 
There doesn’t appear to be any good rea- 
son why the same rights and privileges 
should not be extended to the employees 
in rail and air transportation. 

“Any group of workers so important 
to the vital transportation of the coun- 
try should not be deprived of the basic 
rights and privileges so essential to pro- 
gressive, enlightened, overall labor- 
management relations. 

“The Air Line Pilots Association has 
examined carefully these measures, S. 
3295—H. R. 7789, and recommends 
strongly that they be enacted into law 
at the earliest possible time.” 

Additional support for the ALPA stand 
on the companion measures was offered 
by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. 
Testifying before the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, Sec- 
retary Tobin said: 

“Statutory prohibition of the union 
shop and check-off, as is provided for in 
the Railway Labor Act Amendments of 
1934, hampers the processes of collective 
bargaining. I strongly urge the Com- 
mittee to give its approval to legislation 
which would eliminate this legislative 
anachronism from the Railway. Labor 





Act.” 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


“In times like this, when the greatest 
eritage of our people—their freedom— 
being threatened, national air defense 
ssues should not be confused in the eyes 
the powers that be who are earnestly 
i sincerely striving to direct correctly 
destiny of our country. Facts should 
clearly established and allowed to 
ak for themselves.” 

These words by David L. Behncke are 

s fresh and alive as tomorrow morning’s 
neadlines. They might have been written 
vith the latest dispatches from Korea. 
But they weren’t. 

Those timely words were written, not 
this week, but a decade ago—in the June, 
1940, issue of THE AIR LINE PILOT in 
an editorial entitled “Wings for War.” 

It wasn’t the Korean situation Mr. 
Behncke was writing about. In June that 
year, Great Britain was a besieged cita- 
del fighting against Nazi air might with 
“blood, sweat, and tears.” The Associa- 
tion’s president wrote: 


“In World Conflict No. 1, we had our first 
taste of aerial warfare and all that it was 
destined to mean. But it didn’t sink in. All 
democracies made the same mistake, and to- 
day the bitter truth is that democracy itself 
is in the balance. War has taken to the air 
and in a war of swift, full-grown wings, 
fledglings don’t count. 

**We must train thoroughly enough pilots to 
give us a superior air force, greater than that 
of any opposing force or combination of 
forces, and they must be well-equipped. It 
has been proven that the victor in modern 
aerial wartare is not the one who has the 
best air fighting aircraft but the one who has 
the most. It is, of course, wise to have the 
best but to go too far in the direction of 
sacrificing quantity for quality is dangerous. 

“Training a good pilot is not an around- 
the-clock proposition. It cannot be done 
through the use of jack-in-the-box methods 
but requires months of preliminary and years 
of advanced training and thorough seasoning. 

“The entire fighting-pilot training program 
should be endowed with a greater degree of 
permanency. There is a growing feeling 
against maintaining the wide difference be- 
tween the methods of treating with the two 
types of present day military pilots, common- 
ly referred to as ‘regulars’ and ‘reserves.’ 
The regulars have a degree of permanency 
that is proper, while the reserves are trained, 
used for a while during what is usually the 
best part of their useful lives, and then re- 
leased and put on their own. It is a known 
fact that in any major conflict the reserve 
fighting forces will be called on, because of 
their superior numbers, to successfully carry 
forward the air operations of the armed forces 
of the United States. 

“In the interest of a well-rounded-out and 
adequate national air defense program, Con- 
gress should see to it that the reserves are 

laced on a more equal footing with the regu- 
ars. This applies to nearly all phases of the 
problem, 

“The defense value of air line pilots is also 
a subject of current air def di i 
There are many ejaculatory pros and cons be- 
ing voiced, some of which approach the ridic- 
tlous. The ultra-fast system of communica- 
tions that our air network affords is both 
vital and essential to national defense and, 
therefore, it naturally follows that in an 
emergency the air line pilots should be kept 
at their regular tasks as long as possible. A 
fledgling pilot is next to worthless from a 
national defense point of view. The worth of 
a pilot with limited training and seasoning is 
dubious. 

“A highly-trained pilot, such as the air line 
pilot, has a known value to national defense. 
To those who choose to take issue with this, 
let them well consider the answer ‘to the fol- 
lowing question on the military worth of the 
country’s air line pilots, which is suggested 
in all sincerity for atmosphere-clearing pur- 
poses: ‘WHAT WOULD BRITAIN GIVE TO- 
DAY IN THE CURRENT CRISIS TO HAVE 
AMERICA’S AIR LINE PILOTS, APPROXI- 
MATELY 1,500, PROPERLY EQUIPPED?’ 

“In times like this, when the greatest heri- 
tage of our people—their freedom—is being 
threatened, national air defense issues should 
not be confused in the eyes of the powers that 
be who are earnestly and sincerely striving to 
direct correctly the destiny of our country. 
Facts should be clearly established and al- 
lowed to speak for themselves.” 


Since that was written, the world has 
gone through a bloody war and a trou- 
bled, uneasy peace. A decade ago all eyes 
were on Britain; now, they are on a re- 
mote corner of Asia called Korea. But 
those common-sense words spoken a dec- 
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Theyre Called “Cumulus Mammatus” 


A Headquarters’ repre- 
sentative, while _ aloft, 
glanced through the mag- 
azine “Nature”, June-July 
issue, and ran across the 
above picture and a short 
article by Ernest Robson. 
Because of the high level 
interest of air line pilots 
in weather generally and, 
in particular, cloud for- 
mations, this representa- 
tive thought it apropos to 
suggest that the picture 
be published in the June 
issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT. Author Robson 
aptly describes this truly 
unusual cloud formation. 
“Rare as they may be, 
such clouds are known 
and named by meteorolo- 
gists. ‘Cumulus mamma- 
tus’ they call them.” He 
goes on to say, “Clouds 
usually are taken as a matter of course. We may look at them and say, ‘It looks like 
rain.’ Sometimes, however, clouds inspire wonder—even fear. The clouds shown here 
caused neighbors to call one another on the telephone to ask, ‘Have you seen the 
strange clouds?’ Tornadoes were mentioned; even atom bombs.” Tornado was not 
far wrong. They do not necessarily mean tornado but are customarily associated 
with disturbances of some sort. Flyers consider them to indicate extreme turbulence. 
This disturbance is, however, usually not in the immediate vicinity of these “upside 
down clouds.” Haven’t seen any “cumulus mammatus” lately, have you? If you 
did, perhaps you looked twice to make sure you weren’t flying upside down. And 
now for another strange cloud formation, see picture below captioned “Guess What.” 











Prop-Jet Liners Nature’s Television 


British European Airways (BEA) has on up! The pom are seeing by! 
ordered 28 new Vickers Viscount prop-jet iu’ geapahamaienr anid Ties 
airliners. Regular delivery of the 4-engine, Is there in fragmentary Blue. 
40-passenger planes will begin in 1952. 

BEA is presently operating experimental 
flights between London and Paris using 
the Vickers Jetliner. : 

And certain of our air line presidents 
have the flippant audacity to state for pilot 
consumption that their air lines do not in- 
tend to equip with jets for at least 10 
years. Plainly speaking, this type of propa- 
ganda is an insult to present-day-level of 
intelligence. 


ade ago by the president of ALPA fit the 
situation today, as they did then and 
even more so because we should not have 
made the same mistakes twice. 

There is an old French proverb that 
describes it. It goes: , en cael : . 

“THE MORE THINGS CHANGE, Sieak tae sama may; pass you' by 
THE MORE THEY REMAIN THE There’s still a pageant in the sky. 
SAME.” —from Nature Magazine 


Sunrise! Sunset! And in between, 
The technicolor’s on the scene. 

To make your doubtful spirit bright 
God sets His rainbow all alight! 


The cirrus, stratus, nimbus bold 

And even cumulus unfold. 

Cloud curtains part—the lightning darts. 
Shadows come and the sun departs. 


The sound effects shall never fail 

As long as thunder rides the gale. 
Though hail does cut and wind does blow 
There comes the silence of the snow. 





And if you tire of daytime’s hue, 

The night comes on without a cue. 

—_, ~~ ge shines bright—the stars give 
ight. 

Both for your spirit’s sheer delight. 


Look up with me and you will see 
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And speaking of strange clouds, here’s what Ira Maxey of 
GUESS WHAT? Fort Worth, Texas, not only witnessed a short time ago but 
had the presence of mind to take a picture as proof. Now the question is poised, what 
is this strange formation in the sky? Wartime B-24 bombers left vapor trails. Perhaps 
these are vapor trails of flying saucers. Look at the picture carefully——we mean the 
parts marked with the circles. See the vapor trails or are they saucers flying on instru- 
ments? Sounds crazy but then perhaps— 
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FOR JUNE, TWO MEC MEETINGS--UNITED AND AMERICAN 


In the month of June there were two major 

air line pilots’ Master Executive Council 
meetings in Chicago—United and American. 
Both meetings were held at the Sherry Hotel. 
The AA MEC met on June 15 and 16, 1950. 
Shortly thereafter, the UAL MEC met on 
June 22 and 23, 1950. 

The agenda of both meetings read much 
the same. The amendments to the pilots’ em- 
ployment agreements on both AA and UAL 
are extensive. In fact, the AA amendment 
is tantamount to a new agreement. The UAL 
pilots’ employment agreement amendment af- 
fects about one-half of the sections in their 
agreement. 

On this page are candid camera action 
shots taken at both meetings by ALPA’s of- 
ficial photographer. We’ll begin with the 
AA MEC pictures first. (Right.) 

No. 1. Desmond S. Shipley, AA Master 
Chairman, tees off at 9:00 a.m. on June 15, 
1950, with an opening statement. ALPA’s 
Executive Vice-President Sayen gives the im- 
pression that he is holding Desmond’s re- 
marks for direct visual reference. Actually, 
he is handing a paper across in front of 
“Ship”? to someone seated on his other side. 

No. 2. Chairman W. M. Cary of the AA 
Pilots’ Negotiating Committee reviews the 
final score on sections agreed to and sections 
not agreed to in the AA amendment proposal 
and the extensive accomplishments of his 
Committee. 

No. 3, 4, 5, 6 General views of the AA 
MEC in action. Meet the boys hard at it. 
This will give an idea of the extensiveness 
and numerical size of today’s MEC meetings. 
Headquarters said they’re like small Conven- 
tions, and Robert’s Rules of Order must be 
utilized to make progress and keep things 
orderly. 

No. 7. A huddle at the head of the table. 
(dl. to r.) Negotiating Committee Chairman 
Cary, President Behncke, and Dr. Spencer, 
ALPA Secretary and member of the AA 
Pilots’ Negotiating Committee. 

The meeting lasted two days, June 15 and 
16, and was conducted in fast and efficient 
manner—all productive of good results. The 
minutes are in the hands of all AA Chairmen 
and available to all AA ALPA members in 
good standing. The total number that an- 
swered “‘present’’ at the convening roll call 
was 31. 

The UAL pilots’ MEC (left) got under way 
at 9:00 a.m. on June 22. This meeting got 
off to a slow start but lost no time getting 
into gear and many things were accom- 
plished, and a clean-cut understanding was 
arrived at as to the status of the UAL Pilots’ 
Agreement amendments presently in media- 
tion. 

No. 1. Master Chairman W. E. Fallon tells 
the members what happened in direct nego- 
tiations and mediation, what to look forward 
to, and sketched the employment agreement 
making progress on UAL in detail. 

No. 2. That venerable veteran Sid Nelson, 
Chairman UAL Council 34, San Francisco, 
charter member of ALPA, takes the floor. 
If each of his Association achievements would 
rate a service chevron, he would be covered 
from his heels to the top of his head. Listen- 
ing intently is E. K. Swallow of UAL Council 
12, Chicago. 

No. 3. This character showed up at the 
UAL MEC meeting and presented his cre- 
dentials. They were examined and it was 
established that he was not a ‘“‘sad sack.”’ 
In fact, the credential bore the following— 
“ALPA Membership No. 1.” A motion was 
made and carried unanimously that he be 
permitted to stay. After being properly 
seated, his first motion was ‘I move we ad- 
journ for dinner.’’ This motion was carried 
unanimously. He then observed, “I am 
elated with my success. I will be back after 
dinner and try more motions.”’ 

No. 4. A brief adjournment for relaxation. 
It was a fast-moving, hard-hitting meeting 
and in the short time it was in session, 
June 22-23, much was accomplished. 

No. 5. Chairman Stone of UAL Council No. 
12, Chicago, takes the floor. Stone is an out- 
standing ALPA-er. His activities are exten- 
sive. He is highly respected as a straight- 
shooting, level-headed operator. 

No. 6. MEC Member R. W. Catlin, as is 
his custom, speaks. volumes of solid horse 
sense. Drinking it all in is W. C. Methven. 

No. 7. R. P. Cosgrove, UAL Council 34, 
San Francisco, speaks up on an issue while 
E. N. MeKittrick (seated), UAL Council 52, 
New York, chews his way into a big black 
cigar. 

President Behncke attended both meetines 
and talked on the status of both agreements 
in mediation, and outlined the situation gen- 
erally, relating to the course ahead to com- 
plete these agreements. He touched, too, on 
the creation of appropriate mileage limitation 
provisions so necessary to air agen decent 
working conditions for air line pilots and 
to keep air line transportation stabilized eco- 
nomiecally. 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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In Rebuttal 
---A Challenge 


A rebuttal statement, authored by 
ALPA’s president, against the testimony 
of CAB witnesses before the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee conducting hearings on H.R. 5561 to 
re-establish an independent Air Safety 
Board, was well studded with irrefutable 
truths. Some of the highlights of ALPA’s 
rebuttal are quoted herewith: 


“The testimony of the representa- 
tives of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and its satellite Air Safety Bureau,” 
Behncke charged, “added nothing to 
the question at hand: is Mr. Cros- 
ser’s proposed bill, H.R. 5561, a good 
measure or a bad measure, and will 
it or will it not improve air safety 
on our air lines, and in all other 
branches of civil flying as well? 


“They skirted adroitly around the 
shortcomings of a system of air safety 
control during which was established the 
black record of 7,574 persons killed in 
little more than one decade. Not one of 
the officials of the CAB-controlled Safety 
Bureau would come before you and say, 
without equivocation, that the present 
Safety Bureau is independent and free 
to make finding on a single air line acci- 
dent of significance without first clearing 
such finding with the Board, and that 
the Board would change such finding if 
they didn’t like its contents. Why? Be- 
cause the present Safety Bureau just 
doesn’t have independence. 

“We came not to protect the scope of 
jobs, bureaus, or boards—we came be- 
fore you on a principle, a pattern of law 
we are convinced will save many lives. 

“If there is any question about any 
part of the testimony of the Air Line 
Pilots Association witnesses,” the rebut- 
tal statement said, “we stand ready and 
willing to bring before you the most ex- 
perienced air line pilots in the country 
on air safety, together with well-trained 
and highly-experienced aeronautical en- 
gineers, who have been engaged in air 
safety matters for many years, to am- 
plify and substantiate such testimony.” 


President Behncke contrasted this 
attitude with that of “the witnesses 
for the CAB and the Safety Bureau 
it controls” who “came before the 
Subcommittee with some relatively 
brief formal statements, but 
branched out into a series of ad lib- 
bing sallies which ran into a welter 
of wanderings.” 

And, with that, the bureaucratic con- 
tentions were suddenly and definitely de- 
flated. 








(Continued from Page 8) 


The late Will Rogers, ALPA’s first honor- 
ary member, once said, “A man can stand 
in the middle of Death Valley and throw a 
silver dollar as hard as he can sling it, and 
in less than 24 hours it will be back in Wall 
Street.’”’ Correlatively, money has a terrific 
influence in opposing any necessary and 
proper working condition rule for the air line 
pilots and a proper mileage limitation rule 
is no exception. And where there’s a dollar 
in sight, whether it lays in the middle of 
Death Valley or in the continued bad working 
conditions of the air line pilots, the result 
is the same—opposition. 





Apropos Indeed 


“For the fight is never won and 
the truth must never be forgotten 
that the price we pay for liberty 


is, indeed, the price of eternal 
vigilance.”—From the New York 






Two Presidents and a Junket 
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The presidents of two South American powers were on hand to greet a special 
party of 33 U. S. publishers, editors, and government officials taking a pre-inaugural 
flight from New York to Buenos Aires, Argentina, via Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The 
special flight preceded the inauguration of PAA’s El Presidente service—deluxe trans- 
portation with double-deck Clippers. Left to right in the large picture are: Wilbur L. 
Morrison, vice-president in charge of the Latin American Division of PAA; Juan T. 
Trippe, president of PAA; Mrs. Juan T. Trippe; Juan D. Peron, president of Argen- 
tina; Mrs. Peron; and Mrs. Fleur Cowles, editor of Flair magazine. In Brazil (INSET) 
the party was greeted by Brazilian president Eurico Dutra. Shown, left to right: 
Mr. Trippe; Congressman Carl Hinshaw of California; President Dutra; and U. S. 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado. 





the human mind fails to use proper judgment. 
| know of cases in the past where, if possible, 





Patterson Says 


"Pilots are extremely important people in any we would have been willing to pay a pilot half 
air line. They are men of unusual abilities and a million dollars if he could have done some- 
character. thing over again, and | assure you that we 

"In my own personal thinking | place them would have saved the stockholders money many 
in the same professional category as | do a times if it were possible to have done this. 
medical man. Both assume responsibility for In my opinion, pilots’ pay is justified. If we 
human iife. could not attract men of the caliber we try to 

"Pilots also assume responsibility for valuable retain in the piloting profession, it could result 
equipment, and there is not a single automatic in severe losses to stockholders. 


device on an airplane that will pick up where —UAL President W. A. Fatterson 








Times, October 27, 1949. 
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AND CHICAGO NAMED IT MEIGS FIELD 


Merrill C. ‘“‘Babe’”’ Meigs (left) is Vice-President of the Hearst Corporation. To most mor- 
tals this would appear to be a plenty big job but it isn’t for “‘Babe.’’ In addition to all of his 
numerous top level achievements in the newspaper and magazine publishing world, he is one 
of the country’s principal pillars in the development of aviation. He believes in it, and although 
a busy man, learned to fly and became one of the country’s outstanding private pilots and plane 
owners. He also believed that Chicago should have a lake front airport—a sound project that 
many realized essential for a great city, but about which teo little has been done—much too 
little. ‘‘Babe’’ Meigs has never lost faith in this idea and carried the ball to the measure of 
success it has attained. The — of land used for the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933 was, 
through his efforts, made into a lake front landing strip 2,800 feet long. When the job was 
finished, Chicago said, ‘‘What will we name it?’? ALPA, in a wire to Mayor Kennelly on 
April 11, 1949, said, 
“Name it Meigs Field. 
No one is more deserv- 
ing.’’ Finally, on June 
14, 1950, the Council 
acted—it was named 
Meigs Field. The pic- 
ture was made at the 
dedication on June 30, 
1950. With ‘“‘Babe,”’ the 
tall dignified gentle- 
man, is Arthur God- 
frey of radio-television 
fame, himself an avid 
private pilot. Many 
other notables were 
present and the con- 
sensus is that the field 
was appropriately and 
deservingly named, 

Now ALPA makes 
another prediction. 
Meigs Field will grow 
and one day will be 
one of Chicago’s prin- 
cipal airports. Perhaps 
not in our time, but 
one day—one tomorrow 
—it will come to pass. 




















What Was the Gross Weight? 
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One pilot died and another was critically injured when this C-46 cargo plane 
crashed into a group of tall trees just after taking off from Teterboro, New Jersey, 
Airport. Killed was pilot John Sinazi of Hackensack, New Jersey, and injured was 
co-pilot Ellis Lansen of Yonkers, New York. The plane had just taken off from the 
runway at the airport, loaded with a cargo of TV tubes, valued at $200,000, when 
one of the two motors conked out. We are wondering just how much $200,000 worth 
of TV tubes weighs. We are not saying that the plane was overloaded, but we do 
know that all too often planes are allowed to take off overweight. ALPA has fought, 
and will continue to fight vigorously, the endless efforts to cheat on a few extra 
pounds in added revenue at the expense of air safety. 





Doctor 
FENWICK 
Says: 
By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 











Summer and Poliomyelitis 


The summer months and their accompany- 
ing heat are always associated with polio- 
myelitis, commonly called infantile paralysis. 
The reason for this is not known, but appar- 
ently there is something in the rise of weath- 
er temperature that fosters the activity of the 
virus, which causes the disease. 

Fatigue, overexertion and chilling are fac- 
ters in the development of poliomyelitis. 
Overcrowded pools and beaches should be 
avoided, but there is no reason why a child 
can’t swim or play in the water, provided 
the stay in the water is not so long that the 
child will get chilled. It has been established 
that if the virus is present in the body, the 
chilling tends to lower the body resistance. 

Authorities agree that many persons harbor 
the virus of poliomyelitis, without developing 
the strong manifestations of the disease 
themselves, but they are unconscious agents 
in transmitting the disease. Actually the dis- 
ease, in its early stages, is difficult to diag- 
nose by the physician because of the absence, 
very frequently, of symptoms and more often 
the development of symptoms that are similar 
to other conditions. 

The onset of the disease is rapid. The first 
stage is comparatively mild. Sore throat, a 
‘“*head cold,’”’ nausea and sometimes vomiting 
may be among early symptoms. There may 
be some fever, diarrhea and, conversely, con- 
stipation. There may be considerable pain, 
particularly, in the muscles of the legs and 
arms. The appetite often disappears. Tremor 
or trembling of the hands and other parts of 
the body and pain and stiffness of the neck 
and back are important early symptoms, all 
of which may occur in almost any combina- 
tion. 

The virus causing poliomyelitis attacks cer- 
tain nerve cells in the spinal cord which con- 
trol movement of muscles. When the nerve 
cells are damaged or completely destroyed, 
the dependent le withers away in pro- 
portion te the amount of nerve damage. If 
the damage to the nerve cells is slight, the 
crippling results are slight. Seriously af- 
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fected nerve cells do not regrow. Wien this 
occurs, the paralysis is permanent. 

It is generally conceded in ‘‘polio”’ season 
that children should not be removed from 
their normal routine. This is also true of 
adults. In this day and age complete isola- 
tion cannot be achieved, and quarantine in 
poliomyelitis has not had the expected re- 
sults. There are some instances of an entire 
family developing the disease, while, in 
others, a single case in a large family has 
been reported. 

Parents should be alert to the slight symp- 
toms of early poliomyelitis. A healthy young- 
ster is not ordinarily listless. Watch for fever 
and fatigue. Then get the child to bed at 
once and call your physician. 

Be suspicious during ‘polio’? time, but 
don’t get panic-stricken. Avoid crowds, chill- 
ing, and fatigue, but otherwise try to lead a 
routine life. 


Pe 





WASHINGTON 
SLIPSTREAM 





As this is being written, the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee, top government aviation 
policy group in Washington, is awaiting com- 
ments from the air line industry on the air 
lines’ war mobilization plan which was re- 
cently circulated. Early reports indicate that 
all air routes into combat zones will be under 
strict military and security controls with all 
civil aircraft operated on charter by Major 
General W. H. Tunner, MATS operations 
chief. Gen, Tunner is expected to follow the 
pattern established during the Berlin airlift 
operations and will insist upon strict control 
of all operations under his command. 

Minimum basic manpower requirements of 
the air line industry are being tabulated by 
the Airlines Personnel Relations Conference 
at the request of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. Mr. Stuart Symington, for- 
mer Secretary of the Air Force and now 
Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board, has breught in General C. R. Smith, 
Chairman of the Board, American Airlines; 
and General Robert J. Smith, President of 
Pioneer Airlines, to work with him in this 
field. 

Legislation has been rushed through and 
made ready for introduction which would 
permit the Defense Department to take over 
an estimated 70-80 per cent of the CAA, 

Considerable legislative bills are in the 
House and Senate pertaining to aviation, 
most of them designed before the Korean 
affair exploded in our faces and during the 
then prevailing policy of the lowest possible 
budget and appropriations. The Korean 
emergency threw budget economy out of the 
window and revised most of the appropria- 
tions contained in the proposed legislation 
upward to astronomical totals. 

On January 30, 1950, Stephen T. Early, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, testified before 
the Senate Commerce Committee, concerning 
transport aircraft needs for national defense 
mobilization, that—‘‘The three services, 
through the joint chiefs of staff, have pro- 
vided us with the amount of aircraft that is 
regarded as necessary for the prosecution of 
a war during its first two years.” That was 
in January and has been labelled “‘the quote 
of the year.”’ 

Emergency legislation appropriations have 
been upsetting the program in the House and 
Senate. However, in spite of the sudden in- 
crease in legislative demands, H.R. 5561— 
the independent Air Safety Board bill—con- 
tinues to work its way up the legislative 
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THE FLYING FORTS ARE BACK The potent heavy bombers of 


World War II days are out of the 


“cosmoline” and back administering lethal doses to communism in Korea. Daily head- 


lines are frequent, speaking of their successful raids and we quote: 


**B-29’s Drop 


550 Tons on Korea Rail Key.” This formation of B-29’s, on the way to pound North 
Korean supply lines and the Red war machine manufacturing centers, is shown flying 
past Japan’s famous Mount Fuji. The Red-directed North Koreans may win for a 
time at the front, but because of our superior air power, they began losing at the rear 
only short days after they fired the first shot to again embroil a peaceful world 


dangerously close to World War III. 
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IN THE FAMILY 


Shortly after the turn of the century, man 
took to the air. First came the Wright 
Brothers, then came the daredevils. Next 
came the men who built the industry— 
more than men, many became institutions. 
General James H. Doolittle was one such 
individual. He became an institution in 
the development of commercial and mili- 
tary aviation. His record in World War II 
is history. His achievements are legend. 
Few people know much about General 
“Jimmy” because he never talked much— 
about himself. Yes, he has children. Here 
is one of the Doolittle boys, Lieut. John P. 
Doolittle. He is 27 years old, a Lieutenant 
in the Air Force of our country, presently 
serving with the 5th Air Force in Japan. 
Here he is shown gulping a fast cup of 
coffee between flights over the Korean fight- 
ing zone. Young John has some mighty 
big shoes to fill. Apparently he’s made a 
broad step start. 





,adians in transport design 
‘products of an economy minded era pre- 
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ladder and has been reported out by the 
Subcommittee on Transportation, House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
to the whole committee where there is likeli- 
hood that it may be voted upon even before 
this goes to print. 

S. 3295 and its companion bill, H.R. 7789, 
have successfully passed respective House 
and Senate Committees and will be pushed 
for an early vote on the Floor of the House. 
These bills would amend the Railway Labor 
Act te provide union shop privileges to rep- 
resenting organizations (discussed in a pre- 
vious edition). They were strenuously sup- 
ported by the ALPA Headquarters staff and 
President Behncke. 

S. 3504 and H.R, 8536, companion bills to 
promote the development of improved trans- 
port aircraft, which were hastily introduced 
after the Canadian Avro-Jet visited New 
York and demonstrated in our own front 
yard the leadership of the British and Can- 
both bills 


Korea, will be worked over thoroughly. 
ALPA President Behncke has proposed ex- 
tensive amendments to this legislation to pro- 
vide more adequately both military and de- 
fense airlift requirements. 

Congress has been hesitant to step in dur- 
ing initial efforts to provide the Pacific air- 
lift necessary for the Korean ‘“‘police action.”’ 
Now that the pattern is beginning to take 
shape, Congressional attention is being fo- 
fused on a great many details connected with 
the airlift and the vital role of air line pilots 
played in this action, and are at this writing 
planning to bring all interested parties in 
for a thorough check. There are a lot of 
questions to which they will seek definite 
answers which should be interesting to us 
all; particularly when the comments of the 
Defense Department before the Senate, men- 
tioned above, are recalled. 


June, 1950 


He Called for Less 


A woman’s jacket ... a torn picture . ° 
debris . . . two bedies mangled beyond recog- 
nition—that was the mute testimony to the 
nation’s worst sir disaster, the Lake Mich- 
igan crash of a Northwest Airlines DC-4, 
with a loss of 58 lives, on June 24, 

As Coast Guardsmen combed the area nine 
miles southwest of South Haven, Michigan, 
and navy divers searched futilely at the 
bottom of the lake, the CAA began hearings 
on the crash—and there was very little to 
go on. 

At 11:13 Friday night, Pilot Robert C. Lind 
and Copilot Verne Wolfe—both members of 
Council No. 1, Minneapolis—asked air traffic 
control for permission to descend to 2,500 
feet from the assigned 3,500-foot level be- 
cause of storm conditions. Permission was 
denied. An hour later, witnesses reported, 
there was “a large mushrooming of light and 
two dull explosions.”’ 

All the rest is guesswork—the piecing to- 
gether of a coherent story from the meager 
debris of a plane that was apparently disin- 
tegrated. 

There was no question but that the storm 
that night was unusually severe. Wind move- 
ments in a storm of this type are capable 
of slapping a plane up or down at a rate of 
4,500 feet per minute. And it was clear, too, 
that air line pilots have no way of “‘seeing’’ 
the core of thunderstorms. Only radar in- 
strumentation can do that—and the plane that 
crashed with 58 persons aboard did not have 
such a safety device. 

On November 11, 1949, ALPA’s President 
wrote to Bob Sibley, respected and able avia- 
tion editor of the Boston Traveler, as follows: 

“In 1947, the Air Line Pilots Association 
advocated the use of anti-collision radar with 
the main emphasis on absolute altimeters.”’ 

Airborne radar will indicate on a cockpit 
instrument board screen, the core of thunder- 
heads so they can be avoided by being flown 
around. Instrumentation of this type is ex- 
pensive and will add to the gross ‘weight. 
The question remains, how long will the air 
line pilots be forced to fly in thunderstorm 
areas without knowing where the thunder- 
head cores of destruction are located? This 
is the type of air safe‘y development that can 
only be brought about by an Air Safety 
Board. 

Another part of the June 24th accident is 
the fact that the pilot asked the CAA Traffic 
Control Center for permission to fly at a 
lower altitude which was denied. It is 
true that he could have exercised his 
emergency authority but with the en- 
forcement barristers, continuously on 
the prowl, poised to prosecute the 
pilots at the slightest excuse, emer- 
gency authority, relative to its true 
intent respecting air safety, has been 
made a mockery. 

Shown in the pictures here are the 
Coast Guard’s salvage attempts at the 
scene of the crash. In the picture be- 
low, an Air Force helicopter joins the 
search for debris. 

The search was finally abandoned on 
June 28 and the vast waves of Lake 
Michigan hold forever the real cause 
of the June 24th Northwest Airlines 
crash that killed 58 persons—538 more 
reasons why Congressman Crosser’s 
H.R. 5561 and Senator McCarran’s 8S. 8 
should be passed—NOW. 
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The plane of the future is here. A 
Trans-Canada Air Lines captain rode in 
it and watched with a critical eye while 
it went through its paces. The plane was 
the De Havilland Comet and the captain 
who wanted to see for himself whether 
all this sensational talk about the new 
jet transport could be justified is S. R. 
Found, who flies the trans-Atlantic run 
for the Canadian carrier. 

The future is not on the drawing 
board; it’s being flight tested. It may 
not be too long before our brother pilots 
to the north will be flying the Comet 
regularly. And how long after that will 
it be before U. 8S. carriers have this 500 
MPH craft? Pilot productivity in reve- 
nue miles keeps going up, reaching its 
logical conclusion in the Comet, until all 
but a handful of pilots find they’ve pro- 
duced themselves right out of the flying 
profession. There’s only one sensible an- 
swer. That answer is mileage limita- 
tions. 

Reproduced herewith are _ excerpts 
from Captain Found’s report to the Ca- 
nadian Air Line Pilots Association on the 
Comet: 

“Let’s not kid ourselves or be naive— 
the day of the pure jet and the turbo- 
prop powered airplane is here. To those 
who doubt this, I would suggest that 
they watch the change in equipment of 
two of the major British airlines in the 
near future, starting next year. 

“One aircraft stands out as the peer 
of them all—the De Havilland Comet. 
This machine is more than noteworthy 
in many respects, among them the fact 
that it is a private venture of one firm 
that went ahead with no assistance of 
pon A kind from a government source. The 
only exception to this statement would 


“refer to the engines. They were built by 


De Havs for the air force and were in 
service long before the design concep- 
tion of the Comet. 

“The aircraft is one of the most beau- 
tiful pieces of machinery you can im- 
agine. The first impression is that it 
looks good and, to any airman, that is 
the first indication as to how it will per- 
form. 

“The Comet will cruise at 500 mph at 
35,000 feet to 40,000 feet, carrying forty 
passengers 3,450 miles. These are pres- 
ent figures, with none of the modifica- 
tions that attend any new development, 
and, in anyone’s language, a big step. 
The maximum gross weight now is 105,- 
000 lbs. and the plan for future models 
is 112,000, which will again place the ma- 
chine in a class second to none. 

“The morning I had the privilege of 
going on one of the test flights with Cap- 


samba dD 


The plane of the futu.e? Will air transport, in the days to come, be all jet? 


414 MPH — TIMES — 85 HOURS — EQUALS — 35,190 MILES 





Captain S. R. Found, in his article on this page, tells his impressions of one jet trans- 
port, the Comet. In the top picture is another contender for the title of “plane of 
the future’”—the Avro Jetliner. The Jetliner became the first jet-propelled air liner 
to fly over U. S. soil, making the 400-mile trip from Toronto to New York in 59 
minutes. No, it’s not a misprint—THE TIME IS 59 MINUTES. Multiply that 414 
MPH by 85 hours and you get a startling number of revenue miles the pilots would 
cover in a month’s flying with the Jetliner. The answer is 35,190 miles per month. 
And yet there are those who say a mileage limitation is not necessary. Here’s one 
more stark, potent argument for a mileage limitation. In the bottom photo, the crew 
of the Jetliner is lined up alongside their plane. The crewmen are (left to right) 
Flight Supervisor Mario Pesando, Engineer Bill Baker, Chief Test Pilot Don Rogers, 
and Assistant Test Pilot Michael Cooper-Slipper. 





tain John Cunningham the aircraft 
weighed 85,000 lbs. at take off—no mean 
figure. When empty it weighs around 
45,000. 

“With all four turbines running at idle 
speed there is a high pitched whine, but 
this will be cut down to a whistle when 
all the upholstery is in. The taxiing out 
is very conventional. The nose wheel 
steering is by a wheel on the control col- 
umn. A very near and practical setup. 
The cockpit check was straightforward 


CLYDE FLIES WEST 


On June 13, 1950, sad news rolled across the horizons 
of all the air line pilots. It was on this day that Clyde 
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M. Andrews of National Airlines climbed into the cock- 
pit and flew West on the flight that we all one day 
must take. Clyde was one of the top echelon battlers 
for the principles on which the air line piloting profes- 
sion is founded—“courage, fidelity, and unity of pur- 
pose.’”’ He gave everything he had—loyal and true—in 
full measure and always to the furtherance of these 
principles, and not just lip service. He walked long 
grueling hours on the picket lines during the longest 
and most bitter strike in air line history. He was, in 
fact, first stricken while on picket duty in Washington, 
D. C. His cheerfulness, courage and stamina in the face 
of arrogant opposition were boundless and truly an in- 
spiration to all who knew him. He rallied several times 
but finally there came the nightfall, and the call for the 


| last take-off to the Westward. He was a comparatively 


young man of 37 years, and left a family, his wife, Zoe, 
and three children, Clydia Zoe, Linda Shirley, and Rob- 
ert. And he left, too, in the hearts and minds of his 
brother air line pilots, a splendid memory that is an 
ever-burning beacon for all who follow—‘“if you are on 
the side of right, there is no turning back.’”’ The suc- 
cess of the National strike can be in no small meas- 
ure attributed to his efforts. For this and for every- 
thing that he represented, we—all the air line pilots 
everywhere, are forever grateful, and, in witness there- 
of, we say “Happy landings always, Clyde, and 
Auf Wiedersehn.”’ 





and simple. The brakes were held on 
until all four engines were full throttle. 
From the time of release until unstick 
was 28 seconds. The noise level was 
about that of a very large vacuum clean- 
er in your front room. As a matter of 
fact, it was about the same level as a 
DC-3 in cruise in the cabin, minus the 
vibration. The acceleration was most 
amazing. When the brakes were let off 
it was only slightly less than an empty 
DC-4. By the time the wheels and flaps 
were up and the first reduction of power 
was made, we were indicating 200 kts. 
and climbing 1,000 feet per minute. 

“The tests to be conducted consisted 
of climbs and stalls which showed the 
true colors of this thoroughbred of the 
skies. The first was a climb on two en- 
gines (as near take off weight as pos- 
sible) and it went to 7,000 feet at an 
average of 800 feet per minute indicat- 
ing 165 to 170 kts. Secondly, it climbed 
to 23,000 feet on three engines at roughly 
1,000 feet to 1,200 feet per minute and 
averaged 175 kts. indicated. Then, as 
much as to show what it could do, it 
went from the ground to 30,000 feet in 
slightly less than 28 minutes on four en- 
gines and indicated no less than 190 kts. 
As a matter of fact, it was going 220 kts. 
when we went through 28,000 feet at 
1,000 feet per minute. 

“In cruise power at this altitude it in- 
dicated 240 to 245 kts. Then, to make 
corrections for altitude, Captain Cun- 
ningham eased up to 35,000 feet and 
again the indicated speed was the same. 
I didn’t get much chance to handle the 
controls but from_what I did the ma- 
chine is a typical De Hav airplane. 

“Descent was made at a mach number 
of .75 or an indicated speed of 300 kts. 
descending 3,000 feet per minute. At 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
23,000 feet we levelled off and with max- 
imum cruise indicated the same 300. Cap- 
tain Cunningham saw a Superfort and 
after quickly overtaking it, we flashed 
past so fast it looked as if it had been 
built to fly the other way. I would like 
to mention that the slip stream effect on 
the swept wing of the Comet was less 
than that which we normally feel in 
everyday experience. It- gave one little 
wiggle, and we were less than 1,000 
yards behind him when we went through 
his trail. 

“At 17,000 feet the stalls were started. 
The machine stalled at around 102 kts. 
indicated. There was ample warning and 
only a slight shudder and a gentle pitch. 
With wheel flaps and airbrakes down it 
stalled as low as 82 kts. indicated. It was 
a little more complete and abrupt this 
time but was in no way tricky. The loss 
e altitude was about the same as a 

“The pressurization was set to give a 
differential of five to one and at 35,000 
feet the cabin was 13,000 feet. This is to 
be increased to eight to one and will 
give a cabin altitude of 8,000 feet at 
40,000 feet. 

“A point of interest is the noise level 
at different flight conditions. Mind you, 
there is no sound proofing or upholstery 
in this machine. All the interior, except 
for a portion of the main cabin, is taken 
up with test instruments. Even so, it 
was possible to carry on conversation the 
full length of the aircraft except for the 
rear portion where the jet pipes make 
quite a rumble and blast. That section 
can be sound proofed since the noise 
pitch is quite low. For most of the flight 
I was on the flight deck and from the 
engineer’s recording panel, which was 
about ten feet from Captain Cunning- 
ham, I could carry on conversation with 
him in only slightly more than normal 
tone. The aircraft is so quiet that on a 
flight in the luxury model one would 
have to put up with the gossip from all 
over the passenger quarters. 

“The landing was a point of interest 





Man-Made Meteor 





—INP 
This British single-seater jet fighter, 
the Gloster Meteor 8, is caught by the 
alert cameraman in a power dive follow- 
ing a loop high above the clouds. The 
Meteor recently set a round-trip speed 
record between London and Copenhagen, 
Denmark—a record that the British Air 
Force authorities aren’t saying much 
about. The announced speed of the Me- 
teor is well over 500 miles an hour. 
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Drop Us a Post Card One Day 


4. 


—Acme 


Flying at 15,000 feet over the outskirts of London, a Halifax plane of the Royal 
Air Force “bombs” the British capital with post cards. The project is part of a 
research scheme by the meteorological section of the RAF to obtain information 
about wind eddies and air mass movements generally in the upper atmosphere. About 
3,000 cards were dropped from three heights—20,000 feet, 15,000 fect, and 10,000 
feet. People finding the cards on the ground below were requested to fill in certain 
details and send the card to the Air Ministry air mail. The result will be plotted with 


the view of coming up with the right answers. 





and was accomplished with the utmost of 
simplicity. The power was reduced to idle 
speed and at 220 kts. the airbrakes were 
extended, then the flaps and wheels. 
Power was increased to cruise and the 
aircraft slowed down to around 160. The 
approach was made at 140 to 145-and 
the end of the runway was crossed at 
around 100 indicated. I paid particular 
attention to the point at which the 
throttles were cut and it was almost 
identical to that at which we cut them 
for a DC-4 landing. The touch down 
was conventional and the aircraft, being 
so clean and with no braking action from 
the props, had a tendency to use a fair 
amount of runway, which was controlled 
with the brakes. : 

“The capacity of the Comet is of con- 
siderable argument at this time, but_I 
feel that it is being underestimated. In 
its present configuration, with none of 
the modifications or improvements that 
are coming out for it, nine of them 
flying the ocean 2,550 hours each per 
year could carry as many passengers as 
the “Lizzy” across the water in the same 
period. It recently flew 2,196 miles in 
five hours, which is farther than Prest- 
wick—Gander (2,116 miles) and it car- 
ried sufficient load to correspond to 34 
passengers and baggage, two steward- 
esses and all equipment for a 2,200 mile 
trip, with the required fuel for stand off 
at the other end, and this was below the 
designed weight for take off at 105,000 
Ibs. This was done on the trip to Africa 
where it is undergoing hot weather tests.” 





Two New Stars 


- - and we don’t mean the Hol- 
lywood variety. The new stars are 
in the flag being held by Veteran 
Sereen Actor James Stewart and 
Film Newcomer Debra Paget. They 
are unveiling the first official de- 
sign of the proposed 50-state Amer- 
ican flag which may be used if 
Alaska and Hawaii become states. 
Those two territories have been an- 
swered with objections like ‘‘too 
far away.’’ Now, air lines reach 
Hawaii in little more than nine 
hours from San Francisco—which is 
faster than it takes an ordinary 
train to reach Los Angeles from the 
same city. Here’s to Old Glory— 
long may she wave . . . but first, 
let’s sew on those two new stars. 
The great William Randolph Hearst 
papers have been in the forefront 
of the fight for statehood for these 
two great territories, Hawaii and 
Alaska. President Truman, when 
geet at a press conference on 
une 29th, said that it wouldn’t 
take ten minutes to do what Con- 
xress had to do to pass the state- 
Soow bill. What are we waiting 
or? 


—Acme Photo 








About Jackals 


And Jackasses 


The following little paragraph came to 
Headquarters with the many, many bales 
of criticism that is daily heaped upon 
the editors of the AIR LINE PILOT. To 
prove that we haven't lost our sense of 
humor, it is published herewith verbatim: 

"You know that fellow, Pretzel, thinks he 
can scare me. Well, the funny thing is that 
he can. Why, the first time | saw him he 
scared me. | looked at him and | shud- 
dered to myself, ‘Lord help us! Can't we 
trust nature’ at all?'" 

The only comment the editor has is that 
we can still trust nature all right, but it's 
what people do with nature that gets into 
the "Who can we trust?" category. 

From the same bale of mail the following 
bit of wisdom dropped on the Editor's 
desk: 

"Watch out for traitors. Remember that 
a person who is a jackal to one man will 
be a jackal to another; the reason is that 
he is a jackal." 

Now, there is a real bit of truth. We 
hasten to add that a jackal is usually a 
jackass, or is that insulting the jackass? 





























Jet Engine Development 
--Not Tomorrow, But Today 


The most powerful jet engine now flying in the United States 
is the J-48 Turbo-Wasp with a basic dry rating of 6250 pounds 
static thrust at sea level. The J-48 is also equipped with water 
injection and an afterburner, both of which provide substantial 
power increases over the basic rating for short periods. It was 
developed in this country under the auspices of the U. S. Navy 
and is now flying in military fighters, both Navy and Air Force. 

At the high operating speeds of these fighters the J-48 pro- 
vides each plane with power—about 11,000 horsepower—more 
than that used to drive a four-engined bomber of World War 
II vintage. At about 670 miles an hour one pound of static 
thrust equals about two horsepower from a conventional piston 
engine. 

The J-48 has completed 1800 hours of ground development 
testing including two grueling 150-hour endurance tests incor- 
porating the toughest requirements of military usage. During 
these tests the J-48 actually delivered considerably more power 
than its guaranteed ratings both with and without afterburner. 

The J-48 is a centrifugal flow turbojet using a single stage 
compressor with double faced impeller and double air entries. 
It has single stage turbine and nine combustion chambers. 
Fuel is injected into these combustion chambers at higher 
pressure than in any other American jet engine. The J-48 
will operate on kerosene, gasoline or special jet fuels. Overall 
diameter of the J-48 is 50 inches with a length of 8 feet 10% 
inches without afterburner; weight is less than 2000 pounds. 
At the operating speeds of the fighters in which it is installed, 
the J-48 delivers the equivalent of five horsepower per pound 
of engine weight. This is in contrast to one horsepower per 
pound from the most powerful piston engines. 

“The trick in the J-48 is to increase the airflow without in- 





creasing the engine’s 
diameter,” says W. 
L. Gorton, who is in 
charge of turbojet 
engineering for 
Pratt & Whitney. “A 
re-designed impeller 
to compress the air 
and longer turbine 
blades enable the 
engine to consume 
30 percent more air 
and in turn to pro- 
duce more thrust. 
The J-48 is essen- 
tially interchange- 
able with the earlier 
J-42 because dimen- 
sional differences 
are slight. Both 
Turbo-Wasp models 
o will go into the 

Grumman Panther 
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process for the pilot of the needlenosed | way.” 
jet skyrocket. In extreme emergency the jas ot Peat & 
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tions to the J-48 de- 
ment on to the fuselage. The nose then 


All Very Simple, 
Oh Yes—But!! 





falls free of the rest of the plane and when 
it attains the speed of gravity in its fall 
earthward, the pilot pulls a second lever 
which releases the back of his seat, tum- 
bling it and the pilot out the open end. 
When he is free of the nose he pulls the 
tip cord of his chute and floats to earth in 
a relatively normal fashion. It's all very 
simple. Want to try it some time? The 
line forms to the left. 
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sign is the after- 
burner, which is a 
huge tube project- 
ing beyond the en- 
gine tail pipe. Addi- 
tional fuel nozzles in 
the afterburner al- 
low the pilot to feed 
gasoline directly in- 
to the engine’s in- 
candescent exhaust 


gases to produce greatly increased jet thrust for short periods. 
Afterburners are used to provide higher power for shorter take- 
offs and for short bursts of extra speed in combat maneuvers. 

An advanced model of the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Double 
Wasp engine, designated the R-2800-CB-16, has been chosen 
as the power plant for 82 new commercial transports which 
will be delivered starting early in 1951. 

These advanced Double Wasps will power 65 Martin 4-0-4’s, 
35 to be delivered to Eastern Air Lines and 30 to Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, Inc.; and 17 Douglas DC-6Bs, 11 for 
American Airlines and 6 for United Air Lines. 

The operational advantages of the CB-16 Double Wasp over 
previous models of the engine are derived from more efficient 
supercharging with a resultant increase in altitude perform- 
ance. 





This is the first picture released of the J-48 Turbo-Wasp 
with afterburner, the most powerful jet engine now flying in 
the U. S. Additional nozzles in the afterburner make it pos- 
sible for gasoline to be fed directly into the engine’s incan- 
descent exhaust gases. The engine has been installed in the 
Grumman F9F-5 carrier-based fighter and the North American 
F-93A penetration fighter. 





While previous models of the Double Wasp produced 2,400 
horsepower at sea level, the CB-16 model can maintain that 
horsepower to an altitude of 4,000 feet. With the supercharger 
in high blower, the CB-16 has a maximum cruise rating of 
1,200 horsepower up to 18,000 feet altitude, while earlier mod- 
els have cruise ratings to that altitude of 1,100 horsepower. 
Up to 8,500 feet, the CB-16’s normal rated power is 1,800 horse- 
power, while previous models delivered the same horsepower 
to 6,000 feet. 

This engine represents another step in the direction of faster 
equipment—the distance-eating type of equipment that in- 
creases the productivity of each pilot, that results in more 
revenue-producing miles flown for each hour the pilot spends 
in the air. On a DC-6B, the Double Wasp engine will furnish 
an additional 400 horsepower at 18,000 feet. 

Translate that into increased cruising performance and you 
will see why each 
suceeding day makes 
clearer the need for 
a different standard 





This advanced model of Pratt & Whit- 
ney’s Double Wasp, the R-2800-CB-16, 
has been chosen as the power plant for 
than merely hours g9 new Douglas DC-6Bs and Martin 


for measuring pilot A? . 2 ; ° 
performance. Today, oe ng Re] will be delivered starting 


it’s an additional 400 
horsepower; tomor- 
row it may be the 
J-48 Turbo Wasp. 

Increased cruising 
speed under present 
working rules means 
not only more miles 
flown per month but 
also longer on-duty 
hours per month, 
and an_ increased 
number of landings 
to obtain the same 
total number of fly- 
ing hours as _ for- 
merly. 

It’s a relentless 
push toward greater 
productivity from 
the pilot. It is be- 
coming increasingly 
apparent that the 
only solution for the 
air line pilots is a 
method of compen- 
sation based on mile- 
age limitations. 
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FLYING SHRINER 





4 switch of the hat turns UAL Captain 
Leonard Jones from a pilot to a Shriner. 
Capt. Jones, member of Council No. 57 
in Los Angeles, spent a lot of time under 
his cherished fez during the Shriner’s na- 
tional convention on June 20, 21, and 22 
—so can anyone blame him for wearing 
this distinctive part of the Shriner uni- 
form into the cockpit of the DC-6 Main- 
liner? 














By the 
Airline Pilots 








JUST PLANE BEES 


Chief Petty Officer R. D. Romine chuckles 
as he holds a handful of honey bees who landed 
on a Navy patrol plane. Romine, who handled 
bees twelve years ago at his Montrose, Colo., 
home, came to the rescue when other personnel 
at the Miami Naval Air Station found they 
couldn’t handle this kind of flying. Romine lo- 
cated the Queen bee, finished the ticklish job, 
and only the photographer was stung. Well, at 
least it’s very unusual and truly a fitting item 
for the good old Imagine That column. Appar- 
ently, Queen bees get off the beam sometimes 
too. Perhaps she should have exercised her 
emergency authority. At least, quite likely, 
that’s what the enforcement shysters would say. 


A TWO-CUSHION SHOT 


Here is ALPA Executive Vice President 
Sayen’s favorite story: It seems that an “ocean 
going” vessel captain and his first mate were 
not getting along so well. One day the first 
mate looked into the ship’s log and found that 





the captain had written, “THE FIRST MATE WAS DRUNK LAST NIGHT.” He mut- 
tered under his breath, “I’ll get back at that old ‘so and so.’” Several nights later 





ALPA Recommends 


ALPA has received detailed and com- 
prehensive information from Captain 
W. M. Masland and his technical pilot 
associates of PAA-New York Council 36 
in regard to the passenger cabin door 
failure experienced in flight on February 
11, which caused the death of a steward. 
ALPA’s Engineering Department has 
compiled three design recommendations 
numbered 268, 269 and 270 which they 
will push for adoption in the CAR. 





Blazing New Trail 


U 





Enterprising Tom E. Braniff, President 
of Braniff International Airways—whom 
Father Time, or any other variety of 
time or obstacle, cannot slow up—is 
shown with Los Angeles Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron at the inaugural ceremony for 
the first direct one-carrier air line service 
between the midwest and Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Braniff is providing stiff and 
—some say—much needed competition 
in an area that has needed competition 
for a long time. Braniff and Bowron 
were members of the inaugural party 


that flew the first flight on this new 
route, 


June, 1950 





the irate first mate wrote in the ship’s log, “THE 
CAPTAIN WAS SOBER LAST NIGHT.” All of 
which goes to prove that there is more than one 
way to skin a raccoon. 


“SAY AH-H” 


They can’t get Tony, the Frankfurt Zoo’s 
4,000-pound hippopotamus, into a dentist’s chair, 
so keeper Franz Eck does everything but get 
inside Tony during a dental examination. To 
take a large view of the situation—would be, 
perhaps, getting too deeply involved in one’s 
work. And those jaws look mighty powerful. 
One character said, “It takes all kind of people, 
things and stuff to make the world.” Still an- 
other character said, “Never look a gift horse 
in the mouth.” Perhaps we should warn the 
character in the picture, “Never look a gift 
hippo in the mouth.” Oh, well, the old hay 
baler doesn’t look too vicious anyway and per- 
haps he does have a toothache and perhaps, in 
appreciation, he’ll refrain from snapping the 
character’s head off right below the ears. 


HAIR-RAISING OOMPH 


Although her hair is standing straight on end, this pretty miss takes a jolt of 
“atomic” power with a big smile. The hair-raising power comes from the 250,000-volt 


miniature atom smasher on which she is 
resting her hand. A pygmy version of 
the 4,000,000-volt giant used in nuclear 
studies at the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, the miniature model is fea- 
tured as part of the Westinghouse “The- 
ater of the Atom” opening Saturday, 
June 24, for a 10-week stay at the Chi- 
cago Fair of 1950. The electrical charge 
collected in the dome of the smasher, 
which in the real thing is used to fire 
atomic “bullets” into special targets, 
passes harmlessly into the young lady’s 
hair, making it stand electrically on end. 
And is your reporter glad he has all that 
off his chest. 250,000-volt hair raising— 
and all with a big smile—and get this, 
“firing atomic bullets into special tar- 
gets.” Isn’t this where I came in? So 
long my dear three readers, I’ll be send- 
ing you a post card one day from where 
the tall corn grows. 
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Active Duty 

Air Force 

Allen, K. N.—AA 
Anderline, F. W.—UAL 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Connelly, L. J—TWA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 

Eyre, Lloyd —UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W. 

Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
tlurren, Aubrey S. 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Keith, W. E.—AA 
McDowell, Hi. C.—UAL 
Mills, Artitur—Bran'ff 
Mitchell, tl. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, Jolin—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. J.—AA 

Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, 11. J.—AA 
Thompson, J. J—TWA 
Treweek, J. M.—AA 
Zimmerman, H. J.—TWA 


Active Duty—Navy 


Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Rehm, W. L.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty 
Marine Corps 


Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 


Active—Accidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd —UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, Hi. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Brogliton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—CA 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 





Qu Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. M.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Colin, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. 1.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 

Dally, B. H.—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
Davis, W. J.—CAP 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disosway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dyjak, R. J—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 

Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L.—AA 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gay, R. A.—AA 

Gray, George—EAL 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N—TWA 
Gillette, M. A.—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A.—NWA 

Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hazelwood, C. R.—EAL 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—AAA 
Houed, Victor—TACA 
Hunt, Edward—AA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, D. B.—NWA 
Jones, K. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0 K.—PAA 

Kelley, R. A., Jr —EAL 
Kelsey, H. J —AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 


Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lafferty, Robert—C&S 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lehr, R. B.—AOA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Lind, Robert C.—NWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 


Scott, P. C.—-UAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Shelton, G. E.—TWA 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snewden, J. P.—TWA 
Spi ado, George—WAL 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Stelle, W. C.—AA 


Lucas, Al—Wyoming Air Service Stickel, J. J—NWA 


Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McGinn, W. T.—NWA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold-—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A.-—TWA 
Noe, E. J—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, N. F.—PAA 
O'Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S.—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Paschal, Archie —PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PvA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 

Pell, J. N.—PCA 

Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—CAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Porter, L. L.—CAP 
Potter, N. W.—UAI 
Proebstle, Roy —NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—Panaura 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J—NWA 
Ray, George —EAL 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury. H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. V.—CP 
Sandgren T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M—PAA 
Schember. R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzhach, M. D.—WAL 


Suller, H. A.—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L.—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—NAL 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George —UAL 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 


Westerfels; Ww. NR AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Wolf, J. F.—WAE 
Wolfe, Verne F.—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, mg —— 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Active—Natural 


Andrews, Clyde M.—NAL 
Bedell, Carles W.—PAA 
Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Boyer, C. M., Jr.—PAA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 

Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Currier, C. L.—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Fife, J. A—CA 

Flinn, Elroy J.—PAA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Harris, D. T.—AA 
Hedenquist, W. A—TWA 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, H. A.—TWA 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Keadle, F. E.—Varney 
Kite, Don N.—AA 

Leist, G. D.—PCA 
Maguire, R.C.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
McCracken, H. Wavne—AA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 


Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Steup, W. A.—CAP 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Waidner, Claude F.—EAL 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 


Allen, J. A. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Austin, Amos A. 
Barr, Julius 
Beindorf, C. R. 
Bowhan, Francis D 
Bowie, Arthur J. 
Brill, G. W. 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Campbell, M. H. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Doty, D. E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Drayton, C. M. 
Dunn, S. M. 
Erickson, F. M. 
Evans, R. E. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Gilbert, P. L. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Grund, W. F. 
Harlow, L. R. 
Hart, Jesse E. 
Hays, G. L 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jacob, S. T. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Jewell, Robert i. 
Judy, H. R. 
Kerwin, J. J 
Knight, J. H. 
Kraft, H. 


Little, R. J. 
Lorber, C. A. 
Maas, E. A. 
McConnell, W. M. 
McMakin, R. A. 
Minor, R. T. 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Murphy, J. W. 
Northrop, Cecil P. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormshee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Rhiner, L. 1. 
Riddle, .G. L. 

Rose, J. A. 
Rosenberger, W. S. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 
Schmitz, George 
Shelton, B. M. 
Splittstoesser, E. A. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. C. 
Steen, J. L. 
Sterling, C. M 
Straith, W. P. A. 
Thompson, C. A. 
Tinkle, H. A. 

Van Aistyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Vaughan, M. G. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D.C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Willey, S. L. 
Wixon, Jack 


Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 


Honorary 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
LaGuardia, Fiorello 1. 
Rogers, Will 

Wright, Orville 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 











